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LETTERS 

The following letters were found among - the correspondence 
of Hon. James W. Nesmith, United States Senator from 
Oregon from March 4, 1861, to March 3, 1867, secured by 
the Oregon Historical Society several years ago. — The first, 
from General Ingalls, gives the viewpoint of an able officei 
of the United States army in 1864 regarding the necessity foi 
constructing a good wagon road up the Columbia river — an 
enterprise which is now well under way, the expense of con- 
struction being defrayed by the counties through which it 
passes: 

Headquarters Dist. of Oregon. 

Fort Vancouver, W. T., June 11, 1861. 
My Dear General : 

Before this reaches you, events of the greatest magnitude 
will doubtless have taken place in the Eastern states, but 1 
trust that our national Capitol will be in repose, and that the 
Congress of the United States may be undisturbed in their 
deliberations for the welfare of the Union. I need scarcely 
say, that I am for the preservation of this glorious Union; 
it must be preserved intact; not a single star shall fall from 
that brilliant galaxy — I have prayed that this difficulty might 
be settled peacefully, but if all the efforts of true patriots 
North and South fail to accomplish that desirable end, it 
must be crushed. Let those men, both North and South, who 
have been instrumental in bringing about this terrible state of 
affairs, be driven from their country, as unworthy citizens 
of the Republic. 

I have no sectional prejudices; I love the whole country, 
North, South, East and West, and will fight to preserve this 
Union. I have no sympathy with any man, no matter from 
what section he may come, who is not for the Union, now 
and forever, one and indivisible. 

I have served nearly thirty-nine years in the army, and 
whether battling with the savage foes in the far West, or 
deadly hummocks of Florida, or contending with the hosts of 
Mexico on many a well-fought and always victorious field, I 
have always turned with affection to my native land, and 
offered up a heartfelt prayer for the Union — God grant that 
this struggle may soon cease, and that peace may be restored, 

♦Donated by Mrs. Harriet L. McArthur, daughter of Senator Nesmith. 
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and our glorious banner, with its thirty-four stars, proudly 
wave on every housetop from Maine to Texas, and from the 
Atlantic to our own loved Pacific shore. 

The entire people in this country are for the Union. There 
may be some diversity of opinion as to the best mode of settling 
the difficulty, but all agree that it must be preserved. 

If we, of the army, remain in this country, it is not probable 
that we shall be called upon for very active service. But seeing 
so many of their brother officers who happen to be in the East, 
promoted to high rank, it begins to arouse the spirit of the 
young military aspirants for distinction. 

I was made a Colonel on the bloody field of Molino Sept. 
8, 1847, but it was only a Brevet until March, 1855. But I 
have not rested very tranquil, under certain Brevets of my 
juniors, over me, and I shall not do so. Had I hailed from 
south of Mason and Dixon's line, I might have obtained a 
Brevet in 1858; but unfortunately, I was born in the frozen 
regions of the North. I cannot, however, now consent to be 
brought into active service without advancement; not that I 
could for a moment abandon my flag or country in this, her 
hour of peril, but I would prefer fighting in the ranks, to 
occupying a position without looking forward to preferment. 

With great regard, very truly your friend, 

G. WRIGHT. 
Gen. Nesmith, 
U. S. Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

General George Wright was born in Vermont in 1803 and 
graduated from West Point in 1822. During the next nine 
years he served on the then Western frontier, largely among 
the Indians. In 1831 he was sent to Louisiana, remaining 
until 1836, when he took part in the Florida Indian war. He 
served with distinction in the Mexican war, and in 1852 came 
to the Pacific coast as a major in the Fifth infantry. He won 
great praise for his vigorous and effective campaign against 
the Indians of eastern Washington in 1858, and in 1860 suc- 
ceeded General William S. Harney in the command of the 
Military District of Oregon. In September, 1861, he was 
promoted to a brigadier general, and soon afterwards was 
ordered to relieve General Edwin V. Sumner at San Francisco. 
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In 1865 he was transferred to Oregon, and on his way thither, 
with his wife, to assume command, was lost at sea by the 
wreck of the ill-fated steamer Brother Jonathan, off the south- 
ern Oregon coast on July 31, 1865. 

Headquarters Army of the Potomac, 
Office Chief Quartermaster, 

Camp near Brandy Station, 

March 23, 1864. 
Hon. J. W. Nesmith, 

U. S. Senator, Washington. 
Sir: 

Having served as quartermaster on the Columbia river at 
(Fort) Vancouver for many years, and having had to supply 
the troops at the Cascades, Forts Dalles and Walla Walla, 
and to fit out and supply many military expeditions against 
the Indians east of the Cascades, I have always felt deeply 
impressed with the necessity of having a good wagon road 
from Vancouver to The Dalles, probably passing the Cascade 
Mountains on the Oregon side of the Columbia. 

There are many cogent reasons for such a road aside from 
those of economy. 

In 1849 and 1850 the troops east of the Cascades were 
supplied by means of bateaus manned by Indians. It was 
necessary to send provisions, forage, hospital and ordnance 
supplies "up the river 50 miles, then to make a difficult, laborious 
and expensive portage of four or five miles at the Cascades, 
and then to reship and forward by boats to The Dalles. 

These supplies had to be sent before the cold and rough 
weather of winter. Frequently in winter season, navigation 
is interrupted below the Cascades, when there can be no com- 
munication with the now populous and important country east 
without great risk. 

I have known all communications with The Dalles to be cut 
off for weeks by extreme cold weather. 

If a good wagon road were constructed, it would be used 
the year through to great advantage. I do not know what 
the rates of freight and passengers now are from Portland 
and Vancouver to The Dalles, but in 1858 and 1859 freight 
was $25 per ton and passage of horse or man, $10. When 
the Columbia river is closed by ice, of course there is no 
communication at all, as no practicable wagon road has ever 
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been opened. Much public money has been disbursed for the 
transportation, of troops and supplies on boats that might 
have been saved had there been an easy land route. 

So soon as I can look over my books, I will furnish you 
a detailed statement showing the heavy and expensive ship- 
ments by the river to The Dalles. It amounted to more than 
$25,000 each quarter, and sometimes probably more than that 
sum in one month, dependent, of course, upon the season of 
the year and the forces east of the mountains. I refer to the 
amounts paid by Government for military purposes. 

The country east of the Cascade Mountains is now quite 
populous and exceedingly rich in mineral and other resources. 
The trade by the river is now greater than at any other period, 
and is increasing. 

The demand for a land route through the Cascade moun- 
tains becomes more serious and important every day. As a 
military measure, it is important to connect the lower Columbia 
with the great interior by a practicable wagon road. I have 
seen the importance of it during the Indian wars. It would be 
still more necessary in case of a foreign war. 

Respectfully submitted, 

RUFUS INGALLS. 

Brig. Gen., Chf. Qr. Mr., Army Potomac. 

General Ingalls was born in Denmark, Maine, in 1820. He 
graduated at West Point in 1843, and served through the 
Mexican war. He came to Oregon in May, 1849, as the 
quartermaster, with the rank of captain, of a company of 
artillery under the command of Major Hathaway, who estab- 
lished the U. S. military post of Fort Vancouver. During 
the Civil war he was the quartermaster general of the Army 
of the Potomac. He retired from the army July 1, 1883, and 
soon afterwards became a resident of Portland until his death 
in 1893. 

GEORGE H. HIMES. 



